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sincerity, known to fame both in England and America. A
graduate of a Russian university, he had at one time taught
comparative philology at the University of Kharkov. He
speaks and writes Russian very well and his familiarity
with Russian conditions, especially recent, is very great in-
deed. He has connections in all our political parties and
social groups. Among the journalists was also Mackenzie
Wallace, special correspondent for King Edward. To judge
by the fact that until just the moment of signing he asserted
that the treaty would not be concluded, he must have been
constantly misleading His Majesty, the King of England.
At one time Wallace was political editor of the Times.
He may be a good publicist, but he has always misinformed
his compatriots about Russia. He speaks Russian well.
He has a weakness for everything aristocratic When in
Russia he stays with aristocratic families and hobnobs with
the smart set exclusively. All he hears there he takes for
gospel truth and faithfully transmits it to his countrymen.
No one takes him seriously in England though. Some time
ago he wrote a book about the Russian peasantry, in which
he sang paeans to our obshchina (communal land system).
Six months before the outburst of our revolution (1905-
1906), he issued a new edition of this work, where he a&-
serted that, owing to the wise obshchina (communal) or<
ganization of our peasantry, a revolution in Russia was an
impossibility. The winter of 1906-1907 he spent in St.
Petersburg and, I was told, referred to me in his reports
in terms far from flattering. He must have been influenced
by the circle with which he rubbed elbows. The fact that
I slighted him in America may also account for the ill-will
he bears me. On one occasion I told him that his work
on the Russian peasantry showed how even intelligent
people may err when looking at things through other
people's eyes.
We also had with us Hademant, who wrote for the